20           A PROJECT OF EMPIRE         CHAP.
This insistence by Adam Smith on the growth of the nation and the constitution throws a newT light on his attitude towards the system of natural liberty in general and the particular manifestation of that system in the policy of international free trade.
He did not expect that the freedom of trade would ever be entirely restored in Great Britain; and he thought that any approach to it should be made very gradually. " The undertaker of a great manufacture who by the home markets being suddenly laid open to the competition of foreigners should be obliged to abandon his trade would no doubt suffer very considerably. . .. The equitable regard, therefore, to his interest requires that changes of this kind should never be introduced suddenly, but slowly, gradually, and after long warning."1 And the case is still stronger if we consider the question from the point of view of the labour employed. " Humanity may in this case require that the freedom of trade should be restored only by slow gradations, and with a good deal of reserve and circumspection. Were those high duties and prohibitions taken away all at once, cheaper foreign goods of the same kind might be poured so fast into the home market as to deprive all at once many thousands of our people of their ordinary employment and means of subsistence."2 " The very bad policy of one country may render it in some measure dangerous and imprudent to establish what would otherwise be the best policy in another."3 This last quotation
1 Book iv. chap, ii.                         ,2 See below, p. 171.
3 Book iv. chap, v., "Digression on Corn Laws."